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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
City of Cairo, Egypt, Jan. 24, 1853. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

In eight days from Alexandria, we arrived at 
Cairo. Our boat stopped at Boulak, which is the 
harbour of Cairo. The bank of the river at Boulak 
is steep and rocky. For a mile or more it was 
lined with the large boats of the Nile ;—a number 
of which bore the American flag. We saw signs 
of activity, wealth, commerce and intelligence. Cairo 
is only a mile and a half distant; and is so con- 
nected with Boulak, notwithstanding the low sunken 
grounds between them, that in the eye of a stran- 
ger they are essentially one city. In coming back 
from Thebes, we shall of course stop here, and I 
shall therefore speak of it now only in a few 
words. 

Cairo contains two hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants; divided and characterized by descent, his- 
tory and religion;—Arabs, Turks, Armenians, 
Greeks and Copts. Here also are the Nubian and 
the European. The number of the old Egyptian 
or Coptic race, of whose situation and prospects we 
hope to learn something further, is said to be sixty 
thousand. It is through them, as it seems to me, 
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place where, according to the traditions of the coun- 
try, the infant Moses was exposed in the bulrushes. 
On the opposite bank of the river, near the site of the 
wasted and buried city of Memphis, are the pyra- 
mids. They stand alone, with the sandy billows 
of the Lybian desert breaking around them, like 
the peak of Stromboli in the midst of the sea. 

But it is dangerous to get the first glance of such 
an object when one is closing a letter. There are 
no pyramids in America. Mountains and mounds, 
the monuments of a departed race are there ; but 
not the pyramids of Egypt. 


Egypt, Town of Gheneh on the Nile, 
Feb. 15, 1853. 

We sailed from Cairo on the twenty-fourth of 
January, with a favourable wind. Pas:ing by the 
isle of Rhoda, and the town of Old Cairo on the 
left, and the town of Geezeh on the right, and vil- 
lage after village in continual succession, we reach- 
ed on the fourth day the large town of Benisooef, 
which is distant from Cairo seventy-seven miles. 
This town is one of the principal places in Upper 
Egypt, and is the residence of the governor of the 
province, of which Benisooef is the capital. Nu- 
merous boats, moored under the steep banks, lined 
the shore; indicating that it is a place of consider- 
able commerce. It has manufactures of silk and 
cotton, recently established. Anciently it was 
famous for its linen manufactures. 

From Benisooef, commencing on the opposite 
side of the river, is the road which leads to the 
celebrated convent of St. Anthony, in the eastern 
desert. The general course of the road is through 
the great valley called the Wady-el-Arraba, which 
runs between the two limestone ranges of moun- 
tains, bearing the name of the northern and south- 
ern Kalalla. The convent, built at the foot of the 
Kalalla, and surrounded with gardens, is within 
eighteen miles distance of the Red Sea. I men- 
tion this convent the more particularly, not only 


that we must look for the religious recovery of|because it is a place of considerable resort, but be- 


Egypt. 

The streets of the city, the buildings and gar- 
dens, the dress, manners and occupations of the 
people, all remind us, that we are in a great city 
of the Kast. We are in the midst of oriental civil- 
ization without the modifications, which in Alex- 
andria it is constantly receiving from the West. 
Knowledge has a different language. Art has a 
different eye. We perceive more and more, and 
not without painful emotions that we are in a 
land of a different religion. The lofty minaret 
of the mosque of Mohammed Ali glitters in the 
sun, 

_Nature also, still more than at the mouth of the 
Nile, puts on a new dress. It is a land of flowers; 
and I might almost say every flower has its sing- 
ing bird upon it. The palm, the acacia, and the 
orange are here. We have come once more to the 
region of mountains. I look upon them with the 
emotions of one who has loved them from child- 
hood. But they are not the mountains of our own 
land. Back of the city, and guarding it from the 
Syrian desert are the bare, broken, and lifeless 
heights of Mokattam. Embosomed in the Nile are 
the beautiful gardens of the isle of Rhoda ;—the 


cause it is the principal convent of the Coptic 
Christians. The patriarch of the Copts is elected 
by its members. The convent is of great antiquity, 
and possesses some historical interest. The cavern 
is shown near it, in which the celebrated St. An- 
thony passed a portion of his days in religious re- 
tirement. 


natural features of the country, existed in ancient 
times, and gave rise to the legend of Charon’s 
boat. 

Modern improvements on a limited scale have 


found their way to Minich. The Pasha of Egypt 
has established a large sugar manufactory here, 
which is in successful operation. Although we were 
eutire strangers, we were kindly invited to go 
through it and examine it. We had repeatedly 
passed large and flourishing fields of the sugar 
cane. The culture of the sugar cane, and also of 
cotton has recently been introduced. 

A bey of the Pasha, resident at Cairo, was on a 
visit at Minieh when we were there. We under- 
stood that he had been sent up the river on a tour 
of inspection, but with particular reference to the 
manufacturing establishments. His boat lay very 
near us. We called upon him in the boat. Seated 
on a divan in the oriental manner, he bade us a 
cordial welcome ; and ordering coffee to be brought 
us, politely answered our questions, and made on 
his part many inquiries in relation to America. 
His countenance indicated that he possessed good 
powers of mind. And I have rarely seen a man 
more truly dignified, and at the same time more 
kind and affable in his manners. 

It is the small villages, however, rather than the 
large towns, which constitute the marked peculiar- 
ity of the Nile, and which coustantly arrest the 
attention of the traveller. It is undoubtedly true, 
that they lose much of their attraction when closely 
inspected, but they are certainly very picturesque 
when seen in the distance. For hours I have sat 
in the boat, and looked upon them. There is poe-, 
try in their very location. They are almost always 
built in a grove of palmtrees. ‘The palm tree itself 
is a very impressive object. Tall, straight, crowned 
with a tuft of long waving leaves, it has a lofty and 
meditative aspect, as if it were conversing with the 
spirits of the air. In front of the villages is the 
Nile; and south of Cairo they have a back ground 
of mountains. ‘The eastern mountains, with rug- 
ged but imperishable walls, guard them from the 
Syrian desert. The mountains on the western side 
protect them from the encroachments of the deserts 
of Lybia. Many villages have canals near them, 
running back from the river towards the moun- 
tains. Their high banks form a road. Oxen, 
camels, flocks of sheep and goats, are constantly 


Leaving Benisooef after a slight examination of|passing and repassing. Narrow paths lead from 


it, we reached the pleasant town of Minich on the 
west bank of the Nile, an hundred and sixty miles 


different parts of the villages to the water. Wo- 
men and girls are seen going to and from the river, 


from Cairo, on the second of February. One of|with water-jars on their heads. They are dressed 


the objects which attract notice in approaching 
this town from the water, is a Shekh’s white tomb, 
situated upon the rising ground, and overshadowed 
by a large sycamore tree. We visited the large 
and ancient mosque, which stands upon the bank 
of the river. We found there a number of Mo- 
hammedans going through with their devotions. 
Within it are marble and granite columns with 
Corinthian capitals, which originally belonged to 
some building of earlier times. The modern ceme- 
tery of Minieh is ou the opposite side of the river. 
The dead are ferried over in boats. The custom 
of burying their dead on the opposite bank, which 
is often easily explained in connection with the 


in simple but decent garments of blue cotton; and 
are modest and cheerful in their appearance. In 
many instances they are adorned with necklaces, 
ear-rings and bracelets. There are folds for the 
sheep and cattle in the villages; and in nearly all 
of them are large dove-cotes. ‘The doves in count- 
less numbers are flying about. Dogs are keeping 
sentinel on the flat roofs of the houses. Oxen are 
turning the wheels of the sakkia, by which the 
fields are watered. At times is heard the sound 
of the mill-stone, which is turned sometimes by 
oxen, and more frequently by hand. Groups of 
unwashed children with their loud laugh are play- 
ing in the dust of the lofty banks, or at the brink 
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of the river. Such is the scene which repeats itself jal. [Such were the abuses and cruelties which the had i in Christ Jesus; who esteemed the reward of 


almost every hour. 


One of the features of the Nile is its bsitiiieiinall 


first Friends received {from mobs, and some of the! 


professors of religion, which, to us who enjoy our | 


beautiful birds ;—not only those which haunt rivers|rights without interruption, seem almost incompre- 


and display their tall forms upon the water’s brink, | heusible. 


and scream among the reeds; 


At that time there must have been a 


song and bright plumage, which haunt the tree andj prieties of life, as well as of a true understanding | 


forest. 
lages and larger towns are alive with them. 


The trees in the small gardens of the vil-|of the spirit and justice of the Christian religion. 
A| Those pioneers, in preaching the way to a know- 


stone thrown ‘into a wheat or bean field at a dis-|ledge of the nature of the gospel of Christ, and | 


tance from the towns, o 
them which fills the air. The Egyptians, either 
for want of fire-arms or for some other reason, do 
not seem disposed to injure them, and hence they 
have become exceedingly tame. I have seen a 
crow, a bird which is generally not very familiar 
in its habits, sitting quietly on the mast of our ves- 
sel. The sparrow was almost constantly hopping 
about on the deck, picking up the seeds which were 
there. Not unfrequently large birds are seen, 
seated much at their ease on the back of an ox or 
camel. Repeatedly I saw groups of pelicans with 
their long snowy necks, walking on the banks of 
sand in retired places, 
number. 


the other. Eagles make their nests in the chains 
of mountains which bound the valley of the Nile ; 
but we saw them frequently near the towns and 
villages. 
(To be continued.) 
lala 
For “ The Friend.” 
Thomas Briggs was born about the year 1609, 
Ife was one who in early life sought the Lord, and 
whose mind appears to have been gradually pre- 
pared to accept those clear and spiritual views of 
Christian truth which were promulgated by George 
wens on occasion of whose trial at Lancaster, in 
1652, Thomas Briggs adopted, on conviction, the 
same ’ religious principles ; and we are told, ‘that 
day was a day of “eternal salvation to hundreds 


of people.” 


counties, proclaiming the day of the Lord to be! 
at hand, wherein no evil worker shall stand before 
Him, w ho is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity: 

who desire th not the death of a sinner, but if he 


repent and return, will have mercy, and will abun-| 


dantly pardou.” 
journey, Thomas Briggs was the means of estab- 
lishing the meeting of Friends at Manchester. At} 
W arrington he was abused by the mob, who beat 
his head against a stone, whereby some of the 
hair was torn off by the roots ; when taking it in 
his hand, he mildly observed, “ One hair ‘of my 
head shall not fall without my Father's providence.” 
In Cheshire also he suffered much injury. Felled| 
by a blow from behind him, T. Briggs, recovering 


himself, turned his face to the smiter, who a second | 


time strack him with violence upon the teeth, so 
that the blood gushed from the mouth. A short 
time afterw ards, the man who thus maltreated him, 
died in extreme distress of mind, exclaiming, “ QO, 
that I had not smitten the Quaker!” In W ales a 
constable cried out, “ Kill him, kill him,” inciting 
the mob to riot, w ie ‘n such gre at stones were hurled 
at him, that it is surprising the desire of the officer 
was not accomplished. 
ing in the Lord's 
teemed them “as a nut or bean.” In Hereford- 
shire the soldicry burst into a religious meeting, 
and presented a pistol at his breast, while he was 
publicly engaged in prayer, and as he did not re- 


gard it, they g gagged him by thrusting a pair of] 


In the year 1653 he became a min-| 
ister, and travelled through several of the midland 


In the course of this religious! 


often starts up a cloud ofthe right which every one has to worship the Al- 


mighty according to his will, were despised and 
treated as the offscouring of all things; and there 
is some danger of their successors in profession | 





righteousness in Christ Jesus, his crown of life 
above all afftictions and sufferings ; who loved the 
| Lord and Jesus Christ his Son, and was valiant for 
his name and precious Truth upon the earth; who 


but the birds of great want of education in the decencies and pro-|laid down his head in peace, and is entered into 


Christ Jesus’ everlasting rest.”’ 

Thomas Briggs died in 1685, at the age of about 
seventy-five years—a minister about thirty-two 
years. 

—inecstilllpeniaas 
Novel Reading Dangerous and Injurious. 

Novel reading is not only dangerous, and acts 

on the mind as ardent spirits does on the body, but 


imagining themselyes as greatly elevated above|it is also a waste of precious time, for which God 


them in worldly knowledge, and not properly esti- 
mating the benefits purchased by their sufferings, 
now looking back upon their standing with a de- 
gree of contempt, and thereby throwing off all 
feeling of obligation to be governed by their testi- 
monies and the discipline which they set up in the 
wisdom of Truth. 

Thomas Briggs travelled thrice in Ireland on 


Wild ducks are without} religious service, and in 1671 accompanied George 


At night flocks of geese, uttering their Fox and many other ministers to the West India ‘acquired, is hard to get rid of. 
shrill cry, are seen flying over the river ;—e extend-| Islands, 


ing in long and marshalled array from one bank to! to have taken bis abode with his 


After his return to England, he appears 
daughters, near 
Nantwich, Cheshire. A few months before his 
death, he thus writes to George Fox: “ My heart|h 
hath often been refreshed and made glad, when I 
have called to remembrance the heavenly fellow- 
ship we have had together in the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which can never} 
be forgotten. Blessed be the name of the Lord 
that hath quickened us together; for it was the) 
blessed power of the Lord (that quickened my soul} 
when I lay in death,) which I believed in, and by 
which I came to live. And I have cause forever 
to bless the Lord, who sent thee to awaken me out 
of Adam’s grave to hear the voice of his own Son: 

whose voice shook terribly the earth, and caused 


mouth was opened, and the dead came to hear the 


This is the power of that endless life that healed 
all sickness and diseases. This, indeed, was that 
|joyful day of the Lord God, which is never to be! 
\forgotten by me, but to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance. Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me praise his ‘holy Name; amen 
amen.” 

In his own meeting, held on the First-day pre-| 


| 


timony, exhorting Friends to faithfulness ; and on! 
the following Fourth- -day was taken from this 


cution, to partake with the redeemed in his Lord’s 
everlasting rest. George Fox thus speaks of his 
departed friend, “He travelled in the work and 
searvion of God above thirty years, and bore witness 





| ascension, and to the pure religion that keeps from | 
’ I P 

the spots of the world, and to y the w orship of God 
that Christ set up in Spirit and in Truth. He was 


preached to people as well as his doctrine, and 
turned many from their vain conversation to the 


S| 


whom they have peace with God. He was a man 
\that went through great sufferings, and imprison- 
| ments, and afflic tions ; for I have seen the butch- 





will require a strict account. 
Dr. Hawes gives it as his opinion, that “no 


| habitual reader « of novels can love the Bible, or any 


other book that demands thought, or inculeates the 
serious duties of life.’ They become disgusted 
with the plainness a simplicity of truth and re- 
quire and search for something new and exciting 





the keepers of the house to tremble, and the grave’s | 


voice of the Son of God and to believe in Him. |! 


ceeding his decease, he was large ly engaged in tes- | 


| world, where he had known much trial and perse-| 


both of Christ’s sufferings, death, resurrection and | 


a man of a blameless life and conversation, which 


Spirit of grace that brought their salvation, and so} 
to serve God in newness of life and spirit, and to| 
T. Briggs, however, trust-| walk in the new and living way, Christ Jesus, in 
power, tells us that he only es-) 


ers seed tanners set thei cir mastiff dogs at him, and! 
the Lord chained up their dogs’ mouths, that never 
one fastened upon him ; but none of these things | 


to the imagination. 

But, again ; the taste for novel reading when onee 
Take an exam. 
‘ple: “A young lady who had indulged for some 
\time in the habit of novel reading, on becoming 
pious, found, to her sorrow, that her imagination 

had become s0 fascinated, and her taste so vitiated 
by this pernicious reading, that she could not fix 
on any thing permanently.” I would make any 
‘earthly sacrifice,” said she, “could I thirst after 
the Bible, as I have after the novels. The great. 
est daily cross I am now compelled to take up is 
to pass a novel without reading it. I would urge 
it as a warning to all my sex, to beware of this 
/fatal rock. Beware of wasting not only days, but 
nights, in making yours lves ‘fools all’ the Test of 
your life, if not absolutely wretched. ” 

But, again : it sometimes leads even to insanity! 
|A physician i in Massachusetts says: “ I have seen 
|a young lady with her table loaded with volumes 
of fictitious trash, poring day after day and night 
after night over highly-wrought scenes, and skil- 
fully-portraited pictures of romance, until her 
cheeks grew pale, her eyes became cold and rest- 
less, and her mind w andered, and was lost. ‘The 
light of intelligence passed "behind a cloud, her 
soul forever benighted. She bee ame insane, in- 
,|eurably insane, from reading novels !’ 

Dr. Wayland says: “He who meditates with 
‘pleasure upon pictures of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or with others, 
renders it evident that nothing but opposing cir- 
cumstances prevents him from being himself an 
actor in the crimes which he loves. Let the 
imagination, then, be most carefully guarded, if we 
; Wish to escape temptation, or make progress in 
| virtue. ” 

Hannah More says: ‘ The constant familiarity 
with works of fiction, even with such as are not 
exceptionable in themselves, relaxes the mind, that 
wants hardening; dissolves the heart, that wants 
fortifying ; stirs the imagination, which wants quiet- 
ling; irritates the passions which want calming ; and, 
labove all, disinelines and disqualifies for active 
virtues and for spiritual exercises. ‘he habitual 
‘indulgence in such reading is a silent, mining 
mnisehief.” 

Many more facts and much more testimony might 
ibe adduced to prove the dangerous and injurious 
results that flow trom novel reading. As poison 
acts on the body, so do they affect the mind, the 
‘heart, and the moral character. And they should be 
ikept far from the family circle, and never be placed 
within the reach of the young, who should avoid 








gloves into his ‘mouth, and then committed him to| could separate him from the love of God which he|thcm as they do things of dange r.—Epis. Ree. 
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Yor “The Friend.” 


Second month 5th, 1781.—In a meeting for dis- 


cipline, my mind was oppressed under a sense of| 


some present, not sufficiently esteeming the suffer- 
ings of Christ without the gates of Jerusalem, nor 
having fellowship with Him in them; and of a 


dark libertine spirit, that would trample upon those | 


precious testimonies of the cross, delivered to Geo. 
Fox and others, against hat honour, the heathenish 
appellation of days and months, the unchristian 
language of you to a single person, and the calling 
of men aster, contrary to the express prohibition 
of our blessed Lord: “ Be ye not called of men, 
master, for one is your Master, even Christ.” Some 
well-disposed Friends may perhaps have strength- 
ened these libertines, by laying too great a stress 
on externals; “ for in Christ Jesus, neither circum- 
cision availcth nor uncircumcision, but a new crea- 
ture;’’ and if those called Quakers walked according 


to this rule, they would neither wear gay clothing, | 


nor give flattering titles to men. Much expense or 
exactness in dress, sumptuous houses and costly 
furniture comport not with the seamless garment of 
a crucified Saviour; who was himself the most 
perfect pattern of plainness, “and had not whereon 
to lay his head.” 

28th.—During the course of the present month, 
a little cloud arose, apparently no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which hath thickened so as to darken 
the face of heaven and pour down torrents of dis- 
tress upon my poor soul. I have been broken by 
a tempest, and my wounds have been abundantly 


multiplied, but the great Superintendent of the| 


universe “ doeth all things well,” his judgments are 
righteous altogether. We have all sinned, and fallen 
short of the glory of God; manifold have been the 
iniquities of my youth and more advanced years. 
The Lord correcteth our transgressions with a rod, 


and will not suffer our lives to go wholly unpun-! 


ished. Blessed are they whose sins are recalled 
to their remembrance, and go beforehand to judg- 
ment; that their transgressions may be made white, 
and purged by the blood of the covenant.—S. Scott. 


Being searched by the light of Christ, and our| 


own imperfections and sins set before us, humbling 
us as in dust and ashes, and raising desires for re- 
pentance and forgiveness, would put an end to 
the disposition to find out failings in others, or 
to do anything by which alienation of brother 
from brother would be promoted in Society. 
snnsesiniielpaincti 
Flowers— Annuals. 

There are a number of annual flowers which are 
indispensable to the garden. Some entertain the 
idea that these are of little beauty and less value, 
simply because they ave annuals. ‘This is a great 
mistake; many of them are of great beauty and 
rich fragrance, and are among the chief attractions 
of the green-house and garden at all seasons of 
the year; and in the latter they make a gay show, 
even during the hottest summer months. They 
have an additional value from the fact that, by 
being planted at intervals, they may be brought 
into bloom at any and all seasons, and thus, in one 
Sense, become perennials. They are of every di- 
versity of colour and form; and thus all tastes may 
be suited. ‘They are also of the easiest culture, 
and may be purchased for a trifle, so that even the 
poor:st cottager may gather around his humble 
home some of these beautiful gifts of nature. Their 
habits, too, adapt them to every kind of soil and 
exposure ; and there is no part of the garden where 
Some of them may not be planted with advantage 
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their good points and qualities briefly told. The) off with a fine rake. Then plant the seed as di- 
igenera and species are very numerous, and they) rected above, to the depth of au eighth to half an 
are natives of all parts of the world. inch, according to the size of the seed ; in fact, the 
We shall now give a select list from such as we| smallest seed, such as Portulaca, should be left 
have grown; we could greatly extend it, Lut it is; nearly on the surface, with just covering enough to 
sufficiently large to meet the wants of all. To| prevent them from being washed away. The plants 
prevent disappointment, the seed should be pur-| will come up thick, and must be thinned out, which 
chased of reliable seedsmen. Of Balsams, Pan-|should be done as soon as they are out of the seed- 
sies, A-ters, etc., only the choicest should be bought, | leaf, (the leaves which come up with the seed,) 
even at a higher price. When about an inch or so high, those that require 
The following may be grown singly or in clumps;/it should be transplanted. Do this, if possible, 
if in clumps, it will only be necessary to thin them) during rainy or cloudy weather. If the sun should 
out to a few inches apart :— come out hot, some of the plants may need to be 
Sweet Alyssum, (Alyssum maritimum;) Chinese/shaded a little, by placing over them a flower-pot 
Pink, (Dianthus annuus;) Mignonette, (Reseda! or a piece of paper. This need not be done unless 
odorata;) Tassel Flower, (Cacalia coccinea;)|they wilt a good deal, and then only for a few 
Candytuft, (Tberis in var.;) Ageratum, (Ageratum| days. Larkspurs, and other tall-growing plants, 
|Mexicanum ;) Globe Amaranth, (Gomphrena glo-| must be carefu ly tied to stakes as they grow. 
bosa;) Love Grove, (Nemophila in var.;) Catch-} Some of those marked to be grown singly and 
fly, (Silene in var.;) Jacobea, (Senecio elegans ;)| in clumps, may also be grown in beds, planted from 
Limnanthus splendens; Gypsophila elegans; Drum- | six to twelve inches apart. Among the most suit- 
mond’s Phlox, (Phiox Drummoudii.) able may be mentioned Phlox Drummondii, a lovely 
The following may be grown in beds, and need/j flower, always in bloom, and of diversified colours; 
only to be thinned out a few inches apart :— Gomphrena globosa, an old favourite of much beau- 
Drummond's Phlox, (Phlox Drummondii ;)}ty, and of long duration; if made into bouquets, 
Trailing Sanvitalia, (Sanvitalia procumbens ;)| they make beautiful ornaments for the mantel dur- 
Portulaca, (Portulaca in var.;) Globe Amaranth,|ing the whole winter; Portulaca, a very showy 
(Gomphrena globosa.) flower, of a low-growing habit; Sanvitalia pro- 
The following are climbing plants, needing the|cumbens, a trailing plant, with showy yellow flow- 
support of a trellis or strings. It is better to plant! ers; and several others. The seeds of all the 
them at once where they are to remain, and, when! plants named in our list, may be planted in the 
‘up, thin them out :— open ground as soon as the weather becomes settled 
| Cypress Vine, (Ipomea quamoclit ;) Umbellated|and warm. All of them, too, might be started in 
Ambronia, (Ambronia Umbellata;) Morning Glory, | hot-beds, but this is a trouble which comparatively 
| (Ipomea in var. few can take. When it can be done, it insures an 
The following take up, individually, much room,| earlier bloom. 
and require to be grown singly, otherwise their} In conclusion, we would again urge our readers 
|beauty is not seen. ‘Three or four seeds may be} to make a selection of annuals, and cultivate them 
}planted together, and, when well up, all but one} with care, being assured that the pleasure will be 
removed; or they may be sown in drills, and| more than a compensation for the small amount of 
transplanted afterwards : — labour required — American Agriculturist. 
Oleander-leaved Clarkia, (Clarkia nereifolia ;) 
Poppy, (Papaver superbum ;) Sensitive Plant, Boistle, 1686 
(Mimosa sensitiva;) Adonis Flower, (Adonis zsti- ale ene ; ee 
valis ;) Mexican Poppy, (Argemone grandiflora ;| _ Dear Friends, who are the sons and pee ne 
China and German Asters, (Aster in var.;) Lady| 04, who have his law SS * Saris aa ‘y 
\Slippers, (Balsaminus hortensis in var.;) Golden whick you know God and Jesus C ~ cordin 
| Bartonia, (Bartonia aurea;) Branching Larkspur, eternal life to know; and a ee have put on 
\(Delphinium consolida;) Pansy, or Heart’s Ease, Christ Jesus a ae creatures, a — — 
(Viola tricolour;) Zinnias, (Zinnia in var.; Dwarf —o om — ae « saanaed ome 
Xscurtin, (Pret ns cn) De a ed 
ee — cor ) ‘a the Son of God that doth not change; and are the 
S é 3 yar.; 2e Mesem- P -— , 
Semlniniar eniieat gy atweae Stock. true and living members of the chureh of Christ 
gilly, (Mathiola annua ;) Red and White Lavatera, Jesus, that is in God, and have the recs i. 
\(Lavatera trimestris et alba;) Blue Bottle, (Cen- changeable, under your fect. All changea aa - 
‘taurea cyanus; Marvel of Pera, or Four o’Clock,|8'0"%; worships, ways, churches, and teac Pt. 
wgreretges er: shangechts warld wit an chaligealte tvhiony the 
a winnie’ ta vasions ~~ angeable w vith its changeable fas s, the 
repealed sen ge Boole sapeatese sag Pama true church of Christ that are clothed with Christ, 
the Sun that doth not change, hath all these 
changeable things, like the moon that changes, un- 
der her feet. The Son of God never changes ; for 
all things were made by him, who is the first and 
last, the beginning and the ending. So as every 
one has received Christ Jesus, the Sun of righte- 
ousness, walk in him to the praise and glory of 
God. Amen. G. F. 


| 
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itwo are in straight drills or in circles: we prefer 
\the latter. A stick will answer to make the drills; 
the circular drill, however, is best made by the rim 
lof an inverted flower-pot. The label is to be 
| placed in the centre. Very neat labels can be 
— of shingles, which split easily and regularly. 
A little white lead rubbed on the labels will pre- 
vent the names from being obliterated by the 
weather. It is sometimes recommended to write 
the names on a slip of paper, the latter to be placed 
in a stick with a slit in it; but it is more trouble- 
some than the plan mentioned above, is not as 
neat, and the paper is generally destroyed with the 
first rain. By occasionally reading the labels, you 


+ e——__—— 


Industry.—Love labour, for if thou dost not 
want it for food, thou mayst for physic. It is 
wholesome for thy body, and good for thy mind. 
It prevents the fruits of idleness, which many times 


and effect. Some may be grown in clumps, some!will soon learn to call the plants by name. This 
in beds, and some against walls and frames, while | will greatly increase the pleasure of growing them. 
others require to stand alone to develope fully their) The soil should have a light dressing of well- 
fair proportions and beauty. Such are some of|rotted manure, be broken up finely, and finished 





SS 


comes of having nothing to do, and leads too many 
to do what is worse than nothing. A garden, a 
laboratory, a work-shop, improvements, and breed- 
ing cattle, are pleasant and profitable diversions 


me 
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to the idle and ingenious. For here they miss ill|read the records of Divine truth in the pages of 


conipany, and converse with nature and art, whose | Holy Scripture. The way of salvation is to us no 
varieties are equally grateful and instructing ; and |longer eclipsed by a cloud of human traditions and 
preserve a good constitution of body and mind.—|ceremonies, but the Lord Jesus is openly acknow- 
Penn. ledged as the one door of hope and of access 
unto the Father, the one Mediator of the new 
and everlasting covenant. May we ever thank- 
fully prize and diligently use these precious privi- 
leges ! 

And is it not instructive often to retrace those 
marks of Divine condescension which were so emi- 
lim who has called us by his grace in the Gospel |nently vouchsafed in the gathering of our religious 
of his beloved Son, and of his continued mercy |Society? Shall we ever cease reverently to acknow- 
towards us, that this Meeting offers the word of|ledge that it was nothing short of the immediate 
Christian salutation to all who bear the name of|interposition of the holy Head of the Church which, 
Friends. at the cost of so much that was held dear, led so 

We have looked back upon the two centuries of|many, widely differing from each other in outward 
diversified experience through which our Society | position, in mental cultivation and in religious ex- 
has now passed,—of trials from without, and trials| perience, to separate trom other professions, and 
not less proving from within, Marked as this ex-|which united them as a distinct Christian commu- 
perience has been by the gracious manifestations of nity? What but the immediate teaching of his 
the faithfulness and love of Him who first united | Spirit could have imparted to them, little as many 
our forefathers in religious fellowship, we have de-|of them were skilled in human learning, so deep an 
sired that our hearts may be open to those lessons |insight into so many neglected and almost forgotten 
of warning, instruction or encouragement, which|truths? Whence but from this Source sprang their 
Ile may design for us in relation to our present |devotedness and zeal, their holy boldness, their fer- 





A Salutation in the love of Christ, from the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, to all 
who bear the name of Friends. 1857. 

It is with hearts huwbled under a solemn sense 
of the depth and extent of our obligations unto 





position. 


call, the performance of them was still too much 
looked upon as an effort of the human understand. 
ing, assisted by human art and learning, rather 
than the exercise of a spiritual gift depending upon 
a measure of heavenly wisdom and qualification, 
And whilst a false or exaggerated estimate was at- 
tached to outward means, the waiting upon God in 
connexion with public worship, in humble relianee 
upon the immediate operations of his Spirit, was 
almost wholly unknown. All these things had 
obviously tended to seeularize the church, to divert 
both the ministers and the people from their de- 
pendence upon the Fountain of living waters, to 
lower the standard of holiness to which all are 
called, and to draw away the professors of Chris. 
tianity from the simplicity and purity of conduct 
and conversation incumbent upon the children of 
God. 

And truly it was not for any worthiness of theirs, 
but in his own rich and unmerited grace, that it 
pleased the Lord to grant to our forefathers not 
only to see and deplore these and other prevailing 
corruptions, but, as a gathered Church, to beara 
clear and distinct testimony against them, and to 
the purity, simplicity, unworldliness and essential 
spirituality of the religion of Christ. In thus 


Let it not be forgotten that vital Christianity | 
cannot be transmitted as an inheritance to poster- 
ity. In each member of every successive genera- 
tion the struggle is renewed with sin and evil in 
ever-varying forms. Each must submit to the same 
transforming work of Divine grace, if he would | 
realize for himself an adoption into the family of 
the redeemed. And whilst all the promises of 
God to his believing and faithful children are 
“Yea and amen” in Christ for ever, He has not 
seen meet to grant, either to individuals or to 
churches, however greatly favoured, any immunity 
from danger, or from the necessity of continued | 
watchfulness unto prayer. How carnest is the 
warning, in relation to this subject, addressed by 
the Apostle to the Church of the Romans, when 
referring to the cutting off of those whom, as the 
children of Abraham according to the flesh, he 
compares to the natural branches. “ Because of 
unbelief,” saith he, “they were broken off, and 
thou standest by faith; be not high-minded, but 
fear; for if God spared not the natural branches, 
take heed, lest He also spare not thee.” Let us 
not shrink from taking our part in this warning; 
and as we look upon the mournful spectacle pre- 
sented by the gradual decay of spiritual life and | 
purity, and by the spread of worldliness and cor- 
ruption, in the several Churches planted by the) 
Apo:tles, may we fear for ourselves, in the recol-| 
lection that we also are exposed to temptations, | 
different it may be, but not less dangerous ; and | 
are alike liable to fall away. | 

Many indeed have been our mercies and our} 
privileges; and it is good for us that the remem. | 
brance of them should have its due weight upon 
our hearts. Who amongst us, that has been in- 
structed aright, ean reflect, without feelings of 
humble gratitude, upon the wonderful breaking 
forth of the glorious light of the Gospel, as through 


vent love to the cause of their Divine Master?|speaking of our predecessors and their works for 
Who but He could have sustained them amidst;the Lord, we desire not their exaltation, but our 
their unwearied labours and deep sufferings in such|own and your instruction. They were meu of like 
a cause, or crowned their serviecs with that extra-|passions as we are, compassed with many infirmi- 
ordinary measure of success which, when duly con-|ties, and partaking, also, in some measure, of the 


sidered in connexion with their character and posi-|characteristics of the age in which they live; of 


tion, must ever render their rise and history ove of| which traces are not wanting, both in their actions 
the most memorable amongst the records of true|and in their writings. Whilst we thankfully com- 
religion in the seventeenth century ? memorate the work and grace of God in them and 

It must not be forgotten by those who would form|through them, we would bear in mind the impres- 
a right estimate of these labours, to how great an|sive language of George Fox, concerning himself 
extent, from the admixture of worldly or political) and his brethren, “ We are nothing; Christ is all.’ 
influences and of human infirmity, the work of| Especially would we recur to their own emphatic 
reformation in the sixteenth century had been left|and oft-repeated declaration, that it was no new 
incomplete. In that long and dark night of apo-|Gospel that they were called to preach. They had 
stacy by which it was preceded, the idea, so foreign| no new truths to communicate to the world. The 
to primitive Christianity, of the possibility of per-|Christianity of the New Testament, in its compre- 
forming the service of God by proxy, had gra-|hensiveness and its simplicity, was at once the ex- 
dually become prevalent. The dependence of the|tent and the limit of the message which their Lord 
people in religious things had become almost ex-|had given them to declare. He who was mati- 
clusively placed upon man, and the view of Christ|fested as “the Word made flesh,” the Messiah in 
in those varied relations in which He has been|whom the types and the prophecies of the former 
pleased to reveal himself, as “ Head over all things,” |dispensation receive their full and final accom- 
to his Church, had become proportionately obscure. |plishment, was to them, as to the primitive be- 
And whilst, in the interval between the dawn of the|lievers, the incarnate Immanuel in whom they 
Reformation and the age of our early Friends, the | trusted, their all-sufficient sacrifice and propitation, 
progress of light upon subjects of the highest in-|their one Mediator, Advocate and High Priest. 





terest had been great, how imperfect was the use| And it was in order that others might be brought 


which had been made of it, and how many were}to the full acknowledgment and enjoyment of this 


\the particulars in which it yet remained to be more| most precious Saviour, in all his gracious offices, 


powerfully and searchingly applied. The doctrine|that they were willing to spend and be spent in 
of the Holy Spirit was more or less acknowledged | urging upon them an unreserved submission of 
in words, but his gracious operations were, in the|their hearts to the work of his Spirit, whereby 
various systems of religion, for the most part ex-|they might come both to see their sin, and to know 
clusively associated with outward means; whilst|Christ to save them from the guilt and power of 
his immediate teaching, if not openly questioned “— The call to them, and to the Church through 
denied, was far too generally undervalued or dis-|them, was emphatically a call of mercy and of 


‘regarded. he prevailing opinions and usages in|truth,—a call out of sin and worldliness to the 


relation to the service and worslip of God had led|true enjoyment of the unmixed blessings of the 


‘to the gradual assumption, by oie man in a con-|Gospel, in full devotedness of heart to the Lord's 


a dark and thick cloud, which took place in this 
country aud in many parts of the Continent of|the various members. 
Europe, in the course of the sixteenth century? 
Jt was indeed a time when the Church was called | 


The presence of this one 


out of the wilderness to renew her covenant with | 
the Lord. Let us not forget how much we owe, | 
under the Divine blessing, to those who then ear-| 
nestly contended and patiently suffered for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. In the place of 
the fables of an unhallowed superstition or the 
speculations of worldly wisdom, we may now frecly | 


functions had long almost universally ceased to be 
exercised in accordance with the injunction, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” Though in general 





gregation, of duties which originally belonged to| work and service. 


And does it not become the members of our re- 


man was thought essential to the performance of|ligious Society, everywhere, in all sincerity aud 
/public worship, and even to the due solemnization| seriousness, oiten to examine themselves how far 
of Christian marriage and Christian burial; and!they have walked worthy of such a vocation, oF 
to him were confined, almost exclusively, the im-|answered the gracious purposes of our Heavenly 
portant functions of ministry in the Church. These| F 


ather in giving them a place and a name among 
the Churches of Chri-t? If in the days of our 
fathers there was a testimony to be borne to the 
purity, the simplicity and the spirituality of the 


acknowledged to be grounded upon a speeial Divine| Gospel, is no such testimony needed now! Is the 
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warfare appointed for us accomplished? Is the|derly manner. It was a very large meeting, and 
harvest yet fully gathered in? Have we not rather|in a part of this great place where the people are 
cause for deep humiliation in the retrospect of our|least civilized. \ 
unfaithfulness, that whilst the necessity has been|meeting at Meath street last Fourth-day evening, 
no less pressing, and the obligations upon us no 
Jess powerful and urgent, our labours in the vine- 
yard should have been so inadequate to the emer- 
gency? 










































were largely opened ; there being thirsty souls pre- 
sent, it seemed to me that they heard the word 
with joy. It appears that we have paid one hun- 
dred and forty visits in families, and yet there re- 
main above forty. Ihave often been much dis- 
couraged, but when I have in every sense found 
I was weak, then was I strong; for the Lord hath 
made his strength perfect in weakness. Oh, bless- 
ed and praised be his ever adorable Name! It 
matters not how we are reduced if he is exalted, 
and bis truth reigns over all, in and through us. 
Whether we may be thus permitted to rejoice, in 
everything yielding to the Divine Word or not, I 
desire to leave; the will of the Lord be done.” 

In the Ninth month, she was at Belfast, and 
says, on the 16th: “ Yesterday we had as large a 
public meeting as I ever remember to have seen, 
except one; and it was, I think, a time of renewed 
help, even wonderfully so; among more than a 
thousand persons, there was not the least noise, 
and a very remarkable solemnity in silence before 
we separated. I was almost surprised to find a 
continued weight on my spirit after all, but another 
meeting is appointed to be held this evening, at 
the Academical Institution, quite at the opposite end 
of this large and populous town. It is a fine, 
strong building, and every way calculated for the 
purpose. I have now again to look deeply to the 
inexhaustible Source of help and strength. It is 
a marvellous thing in my eyes, that any one so 
insignificant, yea, | often think even despicable, 
should apprehend herself called to these awful en- 


(To be concluded.) 


——_—~+e——__- 
For “The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 

The first intelligence we have of her, after the 
close of the late religious visit in England, is by a 
letter written at Cork, First mo., 1815, by which 
it appears she was there to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting. She says, “ M. H. is here; she suppli- 
cated at the close of the meeting yesterday, that 
it would please the Almighty to be with us during 
this meeting; and this morning it has seemed to 
be the case, for there was considerable life felt in 
the offerings that were made. I had thought I 
might be silent, and that if I knew anything of 
what was good, things were going on well, for which 
my mind felt grateful; but [ began to fear that if 
Ibeld my peace, confusion would cover me for inter- 
rupting the current of life in the stream of the 
ministry, which I thought I saw flowing sweetly, 
proceeding from the Source of all good; so I ven- 
tured on my feet.” She gave an account of her 
late journey comprised in few words, to her own 
satisfaction, and was accompanied by M. H. into 
the men’s meeting. The next account of her is 
from Dublin, Third month 6th, 1815, where she 
says: “I think I can hardly do less than acknow- 
ledge to the kindness and mercy of the great Shep- 
herd, who caused me intelligibly to hear his voice 
to come to this city; for he is making good his 
promise to be near to help. My health is better 
than I had any reason to expect, and above all he 
is affording his light, the aid of his Holy Spirit 
from one visit to another; sometimes his blessed 
power rises into glorious dominion, to the melting 
and tendering such as have been too negligent in 
time past. Think not that I rejoice as one that 
putteth off the harness; no, I find it still fast about 
ue; but I extol and adore the wisdom and power 
of Truth in its leadings, desiring to be fully subject 
thereunto; surely nothing else can keep us in the 
way in which we should go. Ob, how awful a 
thing it is to move in the manner which we profess 
to be called to.” 

In the following year, she was again in Dublin 
on religious duty, and under date of Second month 
27th, she writes: “We are still prosecuting the 


awtul fear than I do. 
are at times, such as may be termed agony. Oh, 
may Divine mercy and goodness strengthen to cn- 
dure hardness, as one who would willingly be a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. 17th.—The meeting 
yesterday evening was very much crowded, and 
proved another season of Divine favour. I was 
comforted in hearing the voice of my dear compa- 
nion, and to find that his testimony had the effect 
of gathering the assembly into solemn silence. 1 
thought afterwards that the pure, simple doctrines 
of the gospel were gladly received, as it is said, 





pretty much in my room at the inn until meetin 
time came; the house was about half filled, and I 


16th—We held another large|was mercifully assisted to get through that great 


exercise, to my humble admiration. Well, she is 


which was solemn, and the truths of the gospel|gone; and I desire to prostrate myself, in grateful 


acknowledgment to that Providence, who hath, I 
trust, in wisdom and mercy, taken her to everlast- 
ing rest. Oh, what should I do but for this con- 
solatory hope ?”’ 

The next account was, in Third month 26th, 
1817, of a meeting at Mountmelick, of which she 
says: “It has pleased the Most High to give us 
great liberty of spirit in a very solemn meeting. 
Uh, how the stream of gospel ministry flowed in 
its purity and in its plainness, and how did it pass 
all obstructions, and break through until it became 
in the blessed power, as a river that could not be 
passed over. The meeting ended in solemn, fer- 
vent prayer; and in thanksgiving and praises to 
Him to whom alone belongs all the glory. My 
dear companion was considerably enlarged and 
endued with living authority, to the rejoicing of my 
spirit; but we are not to dwell here; we were filled 
to be emptied, and empty we are till again filled. 
May we wait on the inexhaustible Fountain.” 
In the Fourth month, she wrote a word of counsel 
and consolation to a friend, who appears to have 
been suffering from depression, which may convey 
valuable hints to others who give way unnecessa- 
rily to mental distress. ‘“ I cannot tell thee how 
constantly I am thinking of thee. It always seems 
to me that thou wouldst fiud most relief to look 
from thyself, and thy deeply depressing feelings to 
Him, who ‘carried our sorrows, and bore our grief.’ 
Do try to commit thyself entirely to Him, thy blessed 
Saviour, who is ever ready to receive us, as we seek 
resignation, and to grant us this great gift. Oh, 


gagements; but God chooseth the weak things of|I have often experienced, that when I sought will- 
this world to confound the wise, and the foolish |ingness to suffer as long and as much as the Lord 
things of the world to bring to nought the umler-|pleased, my distress was mitigated, and these 
standing of the prudent; and it is not for me, a/painful feelings, which proceed from some derange- 
worm, to say, ‘ What doest thou?’ but be it as it}ment of the system or frame, were more easily 
may, I think no one ever felt more bumiliation and | borne, because He can make hard things easy, and 

The baptisms of my spirit} with the balm of his Divine love; sweeten the bit- 


terest cup; therefore ‘ we glory in tribulation also,’ 
&e. I know thou hadst better not allow thy mind 
to dwell so much on the way in which thou art 
affected. ‘ Art thou in trouble [or darkness] heed 
it not; for if thou dost, it will but increase upon 
thee;’ and then the author of this sentiment recom- 
mends looking up to Him who is above all. I can 
write thus to thee from a degree of sympathy, for 
I know what it is to be tried in the very same way; 
aud to look from one’s self to the Lord, who can 
gather us up to Lim, out of and away from all 


visit, and with humble gratitude I may say, we are 
helped with a little help. It is an awful thing 
to visit families; no one knows what I pass 
through, nor how languid I feel; yet at seasons 


‘Doctrine shall drop as the rain, and speech distil) darkness and sorrow, is that in which we receive 
as the dew;’ and | was ready to conclude it was|capacity nobly to endure, and say amen to all his 
worth all I suffered, to be sensible that thus the|dispensations, So, farewell in Him, who is, I be- 
Almighty is graciously pleased to make way for 





lieve, permitting thee to be sorely tried, that he 
may bring thee to a fitness to walk with Himself 
in white raiment.” 

There are many devoted servants and disciples 
of Christ, who are plunged into deep suffering on 
account of the lapsed state of the church, and are 


I trust I shall be brought to acknowledge with| his truth in the souls of men; but I soon get down 
respect to this engagement, ‘It is the Lord’s|again, yet endeavour to be still and wait as a ser- 
doing, and marvellous in mine eyes. ‘Third! vant, disposed to receive fresh commands. We 
month 11th.—Yesterday we had a public meeting | have now taken solemn leave of this family; they 
ut Meath street, besides the two meetings in course| were affected to many tears in the opportunity. 

at Sycamore alley. ‘his meeting was very large,| We had also the company of a solid man, an of-|shut up as in prison-houses, to whom this admoni- 
and many children getting in, they became very ficer, whom A. W. brought to breakfast; most of|tion may convey some encouragement. Other 
noisy after I sat down, upon which I rose and re-jus shed tears of contrition in which he joined, and | foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
monstrated:with them; they listened quietly while) took tender leave of us.” Ninth month 30th, 1816,| which is Jesus Christ the righteous; and it not 
I told them how the Almighty destroyed some|she mentions in a letter written at Dublin, the re-|only stands sure, having this seal, the Lord know- 
wicked children formerly, who mocked at what was|ceipt of the affecting tidings of the death of a be-|eth them that are his, but the Lord will build 
good. I then found my way open to supplicate|loved friend; which, she says, “ overtook me at)every one upon it who surrenders the whole heart 
the great Name, all which time a good degree of| Drogheda, a large town, twenty-four miles north| unto Him, and keep them from falling in the hour 
silence was observed; but they began again tolof this city; we were just then preparing for a|of the deepest affliction. “ My brethren, count it 
laugh, Xc., which brought me on my feet to speak| meeting, and had procured a place that would hold | all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; know- 
to them for their conduct, and the meeting became|two thousand persons; think, then, what my feel-jing this, that the trying of your faith worketh pa- 
solemn on separating. On the whole we haveings must be, when under an exercise, to receive|tience. But let patience have her perfect work, that 
cause to be thankful. They went away in an or- | the intelligence that wasnomore. Istaid|ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 














“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love Him.” 


——_—__.+s>—_-——- 
For “ The Friend.” 
Our Vineyard. 


“They made me the keeper of the vineyard— 
but mine own vineyard I have not kept.” The 
seriousness and the fear which may well attend 
our minds least we have not sufficiently kept our 
own vineyard, should produce great caution against 
putting forth unbidden a hand attempting to steady 
the ark of our testimonies. 

Yet I have felt willing just in a few words to 
express some of the reflections which have presented 
themselves on more than one perusal of an article 
in “The Friend” of the Ist inst., appropriately 
setting forth some of the deficiencies so much to be 
regretted within the borders of our religious So- 
ciety. 

The views there exhibited are assuredly of a 
character to arrest the attention of every member 
who is interested in its welfare. That “there is 
wanting more thorough searching and dedication 
of heart, more practical exemplification of true 
Quakerism among the members individually,” I 
presume there are none among us who will hesitate 
toadmit. With the opinion | fully concur; at the 
same time it appears very important to make a 
right application of this acknowledgment nearer 
home than as an abstract truth, suited perhaps to 
remote places or portions of our Society; and to 
see where or in what we can properly labour in 
our own hearts, in our own families, or in our own 
weetings—endeavouring after qualification to ex- 
amine whether in each and in all of them there are 
not more or less prevailing some of the sentiments 
or practices so properly reprobated in the article to 
which I have referred. 

I should not be willing to apply the inquiry with 
any spirit but of kindness—yet whilst some high 
and important testimonies are admitted by all— 
there may be a diversity of sentiment in relation to 
subjects, which, I apprehend, have had an import- 
ant bearing upon the existing state of our affairs ; 


THE FRIEND. 


pious father, rather quaintly, “ are the raw mate-|world, endeavouring to be good examples in these 





nee 


rials from which friendships, husbands and wives) respects themselves.” 


are manufactured.” 

But of all the besetments which lead into temp- 
tations where many have fallen, I apprehend there 
are few or none more prolific of evil than the pub- 
lications teeming from the press of our own and 
other lands. At the period when the query ori- 
ginated, “ Whether Friends are careful to bring up 
those under their direction in plainness of speech, 
behaviour and apparel—to restrain them from 
reading pernicious books and from the corrupt 
conversation of the world—endeavouring to be 
good examples in these respects themselves ;’’ at 
that period books were the chief means for impart- 
ing information, but in these days of progress, when 
the powers of the press are multiplied to an un- 
paralleled degree—when extreme low prices place 
within power of almost every individual, books, 
magazines and other periodicals, with papers issued 
daily, or in first and second editions each day— 
besides those termed “Sunday Papers,” how im- 


portant has it become that parents and heads of 


families examine carefully the character of the 
reading which they introduce or permit in their 
families, not merely with the view to exclude books 
pernicious in doctrine, but to exclude publications 
whose tendencies are for any evil. Of all the va- 
rious reading of the present day, where can be 
found a more complete epitome of the world, than 
the daily papers in Great Britain and the United 


I should regret to be considered as recommend. 
ing anything like a withdrawal from proper care 
to guard against impending evils from whatever 
quarter they may be apprehended. But when 
regretting the deficiencies of others, my ho 
would be that whilst sometimes looking to see 
what they are doing, or what they should do, 
we may earnestly seck for guidance and strength 
from on high, rightly and sufficiently to keep our 
own vineyard, otherwise I apprehend there is cause 
to fear, that without understanding (shall I say, 
without sufficiently caring for) any difference of 
doctrine by our ancient and worthy Friends from 
any other, and without projects of innovation from 
our wholesome discipline being contemplated or 
sent up by subordinate to superior meetings, there 
will be a continued increase of disregard for them, 
produced by the abounding facilities for an un- 
checked intimate association with the world around 
us, its maxims, its friendships, and its follies. From 
all of these my desire is, that we shall withdraw 
ourselves, and by our own example, by the fruits 
of our teachings, and our restraints in our families, 
with the influences they may shed in our meetings 
as well as neighbourhoods, that we may be enabled 
to illustrate the excellency of the doctrines we scek 
to sustain. 

Pennsylvania, Eighth mo. 17th, 1857. 
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States? Some of them abounding with recitals of} The morning Stars.—I had occasion a few 
various schemes and perpetrations of wrong in our| weeks since, to take the early train from Provi- 
own and other lands, whilst in reference to subjects}dence to Boston ; and for this purpose rose at two 
or measures desirable and right in themselves, their|o'clock in the morning. Every thing around was 
promotion is often advocated by means inconsistent|wrapt in darkness and hushed in silence, broken 
with the moral and religious views of our Society.}only by what seemed at that hour the unearthly 
Yet how few families are there among us who arejclank and rush of the train. It was a mild, serene 
not provided with them morning or evening, or|midsummer’s night,—the sky was without a cloud, 
both. In stores or places of business they may be|—the winds were whist. The moon, then in the 
needful, by way of information or advertising busi-|last quarter, had just risen, and the stars shone 
ness matters—still, few will advocate the need of| with a special lustre but little affected by her pres- 
regularly continued series of novels found inmany|/ence. Jupiter, two hours high, was the herald of 
of these papers; or information they afford of|theday; the Pleiades just above the horizon, shed 
operas, tragedies, comedies, balls and concerts ;|their swect influence in the East; Lyra sparkled 
or the details of battles, sieges, the terrific private/near the Zenith ; Andromedia veiled her newly- 


possibly overlooked by many, solely for want of broils, assassinations and murders, without or with| discovered glories from the naked eye in the South ; 


reflection upon their tendencies, and upon their 
probable results. 

Permit me then to invite our attention as heads 
of families to the inquiry, how far we have aright 
“commanded our household, and our children?” 
and to look around upon them when gathered about 
our family table, or in our family retirement. We 
shall then see whether we have restrained them 
from conforming to the fashions and customs of the 
world—or whether we are actually promoting their 
conformity by purchasing for them, or if we un- 
wisely allow them to purchase, then defraying the 
cost of a style of dress in which we should not 
ourselves be willing to appear. “ The meaning of 
the term ‘plainness,’ applied to apparel as used by 
Friends, is well understood.” Among the benefits 
from consistency in this particular, many of our 
dear young people have experienced the protection 
it has extended around them when placed in posi- 
tions where they might otherwise have been led 
into many and various temptations. Is it not then 
from want of thought, when parents, grandparents 
or guardians not only overlook, but it may be 
themselves promote the beginnings of lesser or 
greater departures from plainness, leading to con- 
sequences very serious in forming acquaintance and 
associates—as we see illustrated all around us— 
which, there can be little doubt, might be hindered 
by a few words of affectionate counsel—or if need 


be of proper restraint. ‘ Acquaintance,” said a}books and from the corrupt conversation of the] cient Magians, who, in the morning of the world 


their graphic illustrations, rendering them to|the steady pointers far beneath the pole, looked 
younger or older minds almost familiar as house-}meekly up from the depths of the North to their 
hold words. Often creating for this morbid ex-! Sovereign. 
citement an appetite of such a character as almost} Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered the 
entirely to reject reading of instructive and reli-|train. As we proceeded, the timid approach of 
gious works—so that not satisfied with such grati-| twilight became more perceptible; the intense blue 
fication in their families, among their children, it is} of the sky. began to soften, the smaller stars, like 
sought after by citizens in railway-cars and steam-| little children, went first to rest; the sister-beams 
boats—whilst we see it indulged in by country resi-|}of the Pleiades soon melted together; but the 
dents, in carriages or market-wagons returning with | bright constellations of the West and North remain- 
fathers and brothers to their homes, sheltered amidjed unchanged. Steadily the wondrous transfigura- 
the comfort and retirement of rural life; somewhat}tion went on. Hands of angels hidden from mor- 
reminding one of the fabled box of Pandora, when/tal eyes, shifted the scenery of the heavens; the 
opened letting loose all the evils with which it was] glories of night dissolved into the glories of the 
filled. Hope only remaining at the bottom. dawn. The blue sky now turned more softly gray; 
Such views of newspapers perhaps may at first/the great watch-stars shut up their holy eyes; the 
appear new, singular and extreme to some, but the East began to kindle. Faint streaks of pur- 
others will remember the sentiments coincide with | ple soon blushed along the sky; the whole celes- 
those they have long since heard advocated in our|tial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of 
meetings by our worthy valued friends Christopher] the morning light, which came pouring down from 
Healy and Thomas Shillito, and approved by dif-|above in one great ocean of radiance ; till at length, 
ferent seriously concerned persons within, as well|as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire 
as without the pale of our religious Society; and|blazed out from above the horizon, and turned the 
allow me affectionately to invite the considera-|dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf into rubies and 
tion of our members to decide if they are not in}diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting gates 
accordance with the spirit of our query, “ Whether] ofthe morning were thrown wide open, and the Jord 
Friends are careful to bring up those under their|of Day, arrayed in glories too severe for the gaze 
direction in plainness of speech, behaviour and|of man, began his course. 
apparel, to restrain them from reading pernicious} I do not wonder at the superstition of the an- 
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went up to the hill-tops of Central Asia, and ignorant] ing-schools. The whole Bible has been translated| The Primary Schools in the Northern and Western 
a of the true God, adored the most glorious work of|into ten languages, and the New ‘Testament into! Districts will be resumed at the same time in the 
hishand. But I am filled with amazement, when I|four others. Towards the cost of these missionary| rooms heretofore occupied by them. 
l. am told that, in this enlightened age, and in the|labours, thirty-three thousand pounds sterling are| A commodious building has been erected for the 
fe eart of the Christian world, there are persons who| annually raised in India.—Ledger. Girls’ School on the east side of Seventh street, 
ae ee J 8 ws 
er n witness this daily manifestation of the power {between Cherry and Race streets, in which, it 
ca i J c powe . 4 aa |" y 7 teas é 
2 d wisdom of the Creator, and yet say in their}, When we acquire docility, abate of our natural) is expected, the duties of this Seminary will 
an N : roe J 7. ; n¢ : : P ’ i ae 
pe hearts, “ There is no God.”"—Edward Everett, _|tmpetuosity, and grow in patience, much advan-|be resumed on Second-day, the 7th of Ninth 
m tage is reaped. month. 
| Briti i es ay It is believed that Friends are generally ac- 
ritish India. 1s ‘ : ‘ ! z y 
th ; neti f tl tive in Indi oe and ae in poor clothes, excel quainted with the character of these schools, and 
ur The insurrection of the native troops in India|pride and ignorance in costly attire. the advantages which they offer for imparting to 
Se has had the effect of drawing out much information | o- our children a guarded ‘and liberal education 
y; relative to that most important of all the colonial THE FRIEND Desiring that these interesting and valuable insti- 
of dependencies of England. Nearly a million and a 2 itutions should be sustained in a condition of effi- 
half pounds sterling are paid—unless some of them = a ae es i ca . 3 
. } te sed wahia ik aeeeinde pensions to con- EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1857. a the Committee charged with their oversight 
; , iv inces ‘The Ki : £ Delhi alee ae ead _|solicit the kind co-operation of their friends and 
or oa ily 7 ae he N (t b ; : : ; =| fellow-members. It is desirable that pupils should 
re Mogul) ae y £150,000; t - oe The right education of the children in our reli-| be entered early, that the requisite classification 
m, of Bengal, £160,000 ; Nawab of the Carnatic, gious Society, is of great importance, deeply af-| may take place. 
n- £116,540; the Rajah of Tanjore, £118,350 ; and fecting its welfare, and of interest to all its mem- 
nd others on an equally munificent scale. The British |hers, though more especially to parents and guar- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
om territory m India is equal to the whole of contin-\dians. There are few, if any of the other denomi-| EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 12th inst. 
AW ental Europe, Russia excepted, covering an area Of| nations of Christian professors, who are so highly| Owing to an accident on shore, connected with the 
‘its 1,368,113 miles, with a population, according to! favoured in regard to the means provided within | landing of the cable, the Telegraph Expedition did not 
eg the latest corrected returns, of 158,774,065, and their own pale for imparting a sound and Mheral! finally sail from Valencia, Ireland, until the evening of 
’ e “1: 7. a a. 5 - * the 7th inst. The latest report from Valencia is dated 
g now estimated at about two hundred millions. The}, d Friends I 
igs ae ne ; . 7 school education, as Friends; and in proportion to) Eighth mo. 10th, as follows: ‘“ The work of laying down 
led territory 1s distributed into four governments or |the facility thus afforded, is the responsibility| tie Atlantic cable is going on as satisfactorily as the 
ek presidencies— Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Agra. | resting on those having children under their care,| best friends of the great enterprise could desire. Up to 
Bengal is the seat of the Governor-General and to embrace it, and to place them where they will | the present, about three ae miles of the cabie have 
» Supreme Council; Madras and Bombay have a ; an » ss _ ’ been laid. The depth of the water into which it is now 
the Sup A sea as at : ae have the opportunity, not only of acquiring literary being submerged, is nearly two miles. The laying of 
each ” Governor and Council, and _Agra has a | instruction, but also of obtaining a knowledge of| the cable from the shallow to the deep water, was ef- 
few Lieutenaut-Governor, without a Council. 4 he total | the principles and testimonies of the Gospel, as} fected without difficulty. The signals from on board the 
Vie nilitary force at the disposal of the Governor- |} oq by Friends, and of being shielded from the| steamer Niagara are everything that an electrician could 
wo General is about 322,000 men. Of these, 20,480 | evils of indiscriminate associations. We invite the —, The woeangpnee He ——s : est, with a mode- 
rs | s Queen's troops 20,000 Company's Buropean|atention of our readers to the following commun |" 2ut'ac Nasers site te bose shar 
ken troops; 240,000 Company’s native troops, and |¢ations, relative to two seminaries under the care| hour, and messages are being constantly received on 
4 ’ 8 J 
hly 32,000 are native contingents, commanded by | of Friends, each having strong claims to the pa-| shore.” 
ene British officers, and available under treaties. Out tronage of our members :— | Lord John Russell had reported from the Parliamen- 
ad, of the ¢ 22,000, only 49,000 are English. | tary Select Committee, that the Jews could not be ad- 
the Great works of public improvement are in course WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. rang! aa under the existing act 
one of construction by the English. The Ganges canal It is cause of gratitude, as well as a source of| Lord Palmerston explained to the House of Commons, 
res- has already cost £722,556, and will be completed | puch satisfactiov, that the inmates of this inter-| ‘be difficulties with France, with regard to the Mol- 
| of at an additional cost of some £900,000. The eating institution have been favoured with almost davian elections, and stated that it had been decided in 
, thole length k and branches included, will be}. : 208"! conference at Osborn, to recommend the Sultan to annul 
hed Whole length, trunk and branches included, will be| yninterrupted health during the present session,| the late election 
Jed 180 miles. Another canal, 450 miles long, is 10! no cases of serious illness having occurred. Itis| Lord Palmerston said there was no ground to appre- 
‘ly- progress In the I unjaub. Three great trunk roads | not easy to estimate fully the benefits conferred al hend any estrangement between France and England on 
th: are far advanced, viz: from Calcutta to Peshawur, | he ae ad ape Merging: . | account of the Moldavian difficulties. 
; 1492 neil ¢ ) Ae ac ee 1003 |*"° Society by a Seminary, where, as in this, a| A spirited dehete bad taken plece ie Paril i 
Kec << Ines; from Calcutta to Dbomba | onarded relioions Care i8 exercised ove ’ +» | <A Spirited debate had taken place in Parliament, in 
os allen: con Bembas te Am 796 me One guarded religious care 18 exercised over the pupils, regard to affairs in India. Lord Palmerston stated that 
cl i ai ‘3 built : a E SP nitell A li pjand a good literary education imparted, combined | thirty thousand troops had been sent out, and that ac- 
rauroad 1s built; others — projected. A line of) with salutary restraint, and instruction in the prin-| tive recruiting was going on. D'Isracli expressed the 
the telegraph, now extending 82 miles, will soon be in- ciples and ‘testimonies of our religious Society. opinion that the campaign for this year was lost. 
w creased to 3150 miles. Rightly enneernea parents who desine foe their! The Emperor and Empress of France had returned 
slue What renders the above figures the more notice-| ,¢ pring a solid and Christian educati | safely to Paris. 
, : . : s ‘ stian education, and per-| cae = ee eae 
like able, is the fact that the income derived by the a the difficulties of procuring it in ‘their weal ndunal eksaes dew eee 
_ . ‘ . . . oe .. 7 3 D . i ‘ : > . 
ams government of Great Britain from her Indian —- neighbourhoods, from the low grade of most of} The Continental news is generally devoid of interest. 
the pire 1s much less than the annual expenditure. the district schools and the indiscriminate and The Italian conspirators have been found guilty of the 
ain- But then it affords a field of enterprise and activ- ti very pernicious associations connected with| alleged design against the life of the French Emperor. 
ura ity for many of her population, and is a fruitful!i)on must prize the privilege of access to West lto ae at for 6 rhe np gg oy ye yg 
: soure j 2 ’ ate ae St-| to imprisonment for fifteen years. ye silk harvest in 
nor source of national wealth. P town as a great relief and benefit: the effects pro-| France is said to be from a third to a fourth less than 
the ae British enreny oe secular matters in In- duced, in many instances, on children educated| the ordinary crop. The vintage of this year is good, 
the ia, her citizens have accomplished a great misslon- there, have proved that it is of permanent advan-| "4 the wheat crop excellent. The weather bas been 
Yj ary work there. Mr. Mullens, of Calcutta, after tage. in giving a proper dineatiaon to thats See unusually dry and warm. 
the carefully dhteininn setenes tron every missionary he - sn life 5 The Wheat harvest in Italy was over, and the yield 
2 ) a 7 . “ course 1n ine. was found to be much beyond an ordinary crop. A new 
1 station in India, has published the following sta- : : . : : a 
pur- siethen » has f s * It is satisfactory to learn that the Committee! trouble was brewing between England and Naples, in 
s}es- isties :— 1ave envared a competent teache ’ Greek and| cousequence of the unauthorized search of an English 
: es : gag petent teacher of Greek and} oe eaniaal sag & 
8 of een. ‘ 443' Latin, who is expected to enter on his duties at the "The Spon a ceeeeee will eine ate 
rom Native Catechists c 3 5y8 | He A eens ve ae eae Spanish gove re 3 actively zaged in mili- 
oth N. rite ee : : 998 ‘opening of the next s¢ Ss10n, and as the vacancies 1D) tary preparations for the expedition against Mexico. The 
gt " Native Christians, counting all who have other departments are likely to be filled by efli-| eifective strength of the army will soon number 120,000 
| fire renounced heathenism, and placed cient preceptors, the school will offer as great op- | men. It was rumoured that the Royal Guard, dismem- 
— themselves under the eare of the mis- portunities for improvement as formerly, and we| reas — ~ regency of Espartero, would soon Le 
= sionaries, . . . 112,191 ‘trust, will receive the liberal patronage of Friends. ns 1 ‘ 
ates Communicants or church members, 18,410 2 oe Sri eee wat, he Relne Bae 
heed Sdhdieve: bene 64.480 FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS refused to amend his decision with regard to the late 
ars, boys, ‘ : at siaatenie — — elections ia Moldavia, and in consequence the Ministers 
sud Do. girl, . . 14,398) The Boys’ School will be re-opened on Third- * France, Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia have suspended 
Ot de aale j : ‘ 10 5 — NT mes ie ; : iplom. tic relations. 
 an- le E ae uale pupils above anton’, 14,000) day the first of Ninth month, in the School house Che british Minister, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, has 
orld earn English, and of the girls 2,779 are in board- |on Cherry strect between Eighth and Ninth streets.| 9) 


tained leave to return to England from Constantinople. 
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Russia has applied to the Porte for a modification of 
the treaty of Paris, so as to enable her to employ a large 
number of vessels of war fur operations on the coast of 
Circassia. In an engagement between the Russian forces 
and the Circassians, the latter were defeated with a loss 
of 400 men. 

An English company has obtained a concession from 
the government of Denmark to lay a telegraphic cable 
between England and Schleswig. 

The Liverpool cotton market was without material 
change, though the tendency was upward. Breadstuffs 
were dull. Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, 30s. a 31s. ; 
Ohio, 31s. a 32s. The London money market was active. 
Consols, 90. 

UNITED STATES.—The Patent Offiice.—The patents 
for 1856 were much greater in number than the previous 
year. The total number of applications filed was 4960, 
and the patents issued 2502. ‘The receipts of the office 
were $192,588, and the expenditures $199,931. 

Kansas.—President Buchanan has written a letter in 
reply to a remonstrance from Professor Silliman and 
others, in which he declares that he fully recognizes the 
binding force of the Kansas statutes, and will maintain 
them with all the authority of the United States govern- 
ment, civil and military. The Washington Union edi- 
torially expresses the opinion that Kansas cannot be- 
come a free State. 

The Rights of Coloured Men.—The General Land Office 
at Washington has decided against the pre-emption 
claim of a coloured man to 360 acres of land in Wiscon- 
sin, taking the ground of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, that free negroes are not citizens within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Missouri Election The contest in the late elec- 
tion for Governor between Stewart, Pro-slavery Demo- 
crat, and Rollins, the candidate of the Americans and 
Emancipationists, was so close, that it is impossible to 
tell which has been elected. The majority for either 
will amount to only a very few votes. 

New York.—Last week there were 700 deaths in New 
York, of which 32 were from violent causes. There 
were 184 deaths from cholera infantum. Children under 
oue year, 319. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 287. Of cholera 

infantum, 53. Under one year, 84; from one to two 
years, 37. 
“ The Coast Survey—This important work has been 
carried forward so far as to include the greater portions 
of the eastern, southern and a part of the western coast 
of the United States, and the principal harbours. 

Boston.—The assessed value of the real estate for the 
present year is $148,900,000, and personal property 
$168,300,000. The rate of taxation is fixed at 93 cents 
on the hundred dollars. The number of assessed voters 
is 33,124. 

Minnesota.—Although the Republican and Democratic 
branches of the Convention have refused to coalesce, 
they have taken measures to confer with a view of sub- 
mitting but one Constitution to the people. — 

Uiah.—lIt is said that reliable information has been 
received at Washington, that Brigham Young is pre- 
paring to resist the U.S. forces under Gen. Harney. A 
portion of the expedition had reached Fort Kearney on 
the 7th inst. Numerous desertions had taken place, the 
men not liking the service on which they were being sent. 
Two regiments had lost nearly 500 men in this way, 
since they received orders for Utah. The Mormon emi- 
gration to Salt Lake this year is very large. Some of 
the trains contain nearly a thousand souls. They were 
progressing along the road to the north of the Platte. 

The Cotton Crop.—Up to the 18th inst., the total re- 
ceipts at all the ports of the old crop had reached 2,912,- 
000 bales, or a decrease as compared with last year of 
590,000 bales. 

Cotton Manufactures.—Owing to the high price of the 
raw material, cotton goods cannot be afforded at the 
rates heretofore current, and many of the mills have 
been obliged to stop, while others are working short 
time. / 

New Mexico —Abraham Rencher, of North Carolina, 
has accepted the appointment of Governor of the terri- 
tory. Ina recent conflict between the Apache Indians 
and the U. S. troops on the Gila river, twenty-five of the 
Indians were killed, and upwards of thirty wonnded. 
Some of the soldiers were wounded, but none killed. 

Indian Lands.—The sale of the lands belonging to the 
Delawares in Kansas, has been concluded. The whole 
proceeds amounting to $587,000, goes to the Indians. 

New Orleans, has been unusually healthy this sum- 
mer. Only 97 deaths occurred in the week ending 23d 
inst. 

Wisconsin Copper Ore for England. — The Detroit 
(Mich.) Tribune, says there are 3846 barrels—equal to 
1000 tons—of copper ore from the Wellington mine, 





Lake Superior, awaiting shipment to London, England. 
It is estimated that the saving in the price of coal, and 
in the cost of smelting, will about pay the freight of the 
ore to London. 

Miscellaneous. — Madeira Refugees. — Sixty persons, 
mostly women and children, who had been compelled by 
religious persecution to leave their native Island, were 
landed in New York last week. It was intended to for- 
ward them to Illinois, where there is a thriving colony 
of their country people, which was established two or 
three years since. 

The Constitution of IJowa.—It is understood that the 
new Constitution has been adopted by the people, but 
that the separate clause admitting coloured men to free 
suffrage in common with the whites, has been voted 
down by a large majority. 

A Long Rain.—A letter from New Orleans, La., states 
that up to the 13th inst., it had rained every day for 
thirty-eight days, and was still raining. 

The Lake of Haarlem.—In the summer of 1848, the 
works for draining this lake commenced, and in about 
four years after the whole bed was dry. At the com- 
mencement of the present year, 42,500 acres of good 
land were under cultivation. Farms, to the number of 
2518 had been formed, and buildings constructed for a 
population of 5157 persons. 

A Striking Change.—About eighty-five years ago the 
imports of Virginia amounted to $4,085,473, and those 
of New York to $907,200. The imports of Virginia now 
amount to about $300,000, and those of New York to 
$93,000,000. 

Another Transit Route. —The Mexican papers an- 
nounce that arrangements are in an advanced state of 
progress, and will be completed the present month, for 
the establishment of regular horse and mule trains be- 
tween the city of Mexico and Acapulco, on the Pacific, 
to run in connection with the California steamers, which 
touch at that port. The roads from Vera Cruz to the 
city of Mexico are good. 

Explosion —On the 22d inst., a terrible explosion oc- 
curred at Dupont’s Powder Mills on the Brandywine, 
near Wilmington, Del. Alexis J. Dupont, one of the 
proprietors, was killed ; two of the workmen also lost 
their lives, and several others were injured ; one or more, 
it is supposed, fatally. 

Death of a Naturalist—Among the deaths mentioned 
in the latest London papers, is that of Charles Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, the eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of the first Emperor, and well known by his work 
on the Birds of America, and by other contributions to 
natural science. 

The Population of Prussia, at the end of the year 1855, 
amounted to 17,202,831 souls, of whom 12,230,372 re- 
sided in the rural hamlets and districts. 

Locusts.—A letter from Akerman, in the Russian part 
of Bessarabia, states that immense flights of locusts have 
committed great ravages in the neighbouring districts. 
It adds that the military Governor of the province had 
gone to the place to take measures for the relief of the 
| population. 

The Principal Exporting Countries.—The following are 
the estimated values of the exports of France, the United 
States and Great Britain, in 1847 and 1856: 


Increase 
1847. 1856. in 10 years. 
France, $140,000,000 325,000,000 185,000,000 
U. States, 158,000,000 326,000,000 168,000,000 
|Gr. Britain, 293,000,000 575,000,000 282,000,000 


Thus, while the exports of Great Britain have increased 
jonly 93 per cent. during the last ten years, and those of 
the United States 107, the increased exports of France 
amount to 130 per cent. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Margaret Dingman, N. Y., $2, vol. 29; 
from Stephen Hobson, agt., O., $2, vol. 31, and for Har- 
mon Rhoads, $2, vol. 30, David Naylor, $2, vol. 31. 








EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men's School, and a Principal and Assistant Teach- 
ers for the Women’s School. 

The Schools open on the first Second-day in the Tenth 
month, and are held five evenings in the week, during 
five months. Apply to 

NatuanieL H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, or 
127 N. Niuth street. 
Joun Tuomas, No. 10 N. Ninth street, or 
Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, or 
335 S. Fifth street. 




















WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-Schoo} 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month, 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to Joserpu Syowven, Superintendent at 
the School, or Joserps Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 
Samvet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corr, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad, 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee for the Civiliza. 
tion of the Indians, held Eighth month 24th, 1857, 

Information was now received that our friends, Sa- 
muel and Rachel Whitson, who have been acceptably 
engaged in the care of the farm and other concerns at 
Tunessassah, have a prospect of leaving there in a few 
weeks. As the Boarding-School has been going on very 
satisfactorily, and appears to be in good measure an- 
swering the design of the Yearly Meeting for the benefit 
of the Indians, it is very desirable that it should not be 
suspended. Friends who feel an interest in this bene- 
volent work, and whose minds may be drawn to engage 
as Superintendent and Matron, will do well to make 
early application to the Committee appointed to look out 
for successors, viz.: Joel Evans, Ebenezer Worth, John 
M. Kaighn, Thomas Wistar, or Joseph Elkinton. 

A female Friend, qualified to fill the department of 
Teaching, is also wanted. Extract from the Minutes. 

Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JoeL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EpenezeR Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosErpH ELKINTON, 377 S. Second street. 


en 


Digp, at his residence in East Goshen, Chester Co., 
Pa., on Second-day, the 3d of the present month, Pey- 
nocK PassmMoRE; an elder and member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, aged sixty-seven years. He had suf- 
fered much at different times, from disease ; but his last 
illness was short, though severe, during which he ex- 
pressed little; yet we belicve, that through Divine 
mercy he has been gathered into that city, none of whose 
inhabitants can say, lam sick; there to join the just ofall 
generations in ascribing salvation and praise to the Lord, 
who was his Saviour and support. Our beloved friend was 
a man of good understanding and extensive information. 
Several years ago he was a teacher at West-Town School, 
and at two different periods afterwards, occupied the 
responsible station of superintendent of that Institution; 
bis counsel and services in its management will be much 
missed by the committee of which he was one. Through 
submission to the cross of Christ, he experienced & 
growth and an establishment in the Truth; so that in 
the peculiar trials of the day, he showed the meek- 
ness of wisdom in his judgment of others, and his 
spirit being regulated by that charity which thinketh 
no evil, but suffereth long, and is kind, he exercised a 
useful influence among his brethren, in promoting love 
and harmony. He was firm in the support of our reli- 
gious principles and testimonies, and in the station of 
elder, was a good example in diffidence, humility, and 
the watchfulness and gravity of his spirit, and a plea- 
sant, cheerful companion to his friends. The removal 
of such members out of our stripped Society will be 
felt, as of stakes and standard-bearers being taken 
from among us. But the Lord, who knows when to 
gather his children away from the tribulations of time, 
can supply the places which they occupied in his church 
May all be found waiting upon him for the extend- 
ings of his mercy and power, to bring sons and daugh- 


rters to Zion, and induce them to seek to Him for wisdom 


and strength to stand in their lots, and to advance the 
cause of Truth and righteousness. 
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